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destinies of the New World; a free passage was offered to mechanics; for "population was known to be the bulwark of every state." The government of New Netherlands desired "farmers and labourers, foreigners and exiles, men inured to toil and penury." The colony increased; children swarmed in every village; the new* year and the month of May were welcomed with noisy frolics: new modes of activity were devised; lumber was shipped to France; the whale pursued off the coast; the vine, the mulberry planted; flocks of sheep as well as cattle were multiplied; and tile, so long imported from Holland, began to be manufactured near Fort Orange. New Amsterdam could, in 1664, boast of stately buildings, and almost vied with Boston. "This happily situated province/' said its inhabitants, "may become the granary of our fatherland; should our Netherlands be wasted by grievous wars, it will offer our countrymen a safe retreat; by God's blessing, we shall in a few years become a mighty people."
AFRICAN SLAVES IN  NEW NETHERLANDS
Thus did various nations of the Caucasian race assist in colonising the central states. The African also had his portion on the Hudson. The West India Company, which sometimes transported Indian Captives to the West Indies, having large establishments on the coast of Guinea, at an early day, in 1626, introduced negroes into Manhattan, and continued the negro slave-trade without remorse;. We have seen Elizabeth of England a partner in the commerce, of which the Stuarts, to the days of Queen Anne, were distinguished patrons; the city of Amsterdam did not blush to own shares in a slave-ship, to advance money for the outfits, anci to participate in the returns. In proportion to population, New York had imported as many Africans as Virginia. That Now York is not a slave-state like Carolina is due to climate, and not to the superior humanity of its founders. Stuyvcsant was instructed to use every exertion to promote the .sale of negroes. They were imported sometimes by way of the. West Indies, often directly from Guinea, and were .sold at public auction to the, highest bidder. The average price was less than one hundred and forty dollars. Tho monopoly of the traffic was not strictly enforced; and a change, of policy sometimes favoured the export of negroes to the English colonies. The enfranchised negro might become a freeholder.
TIIK   FIRST STHUGfJLKS   FOR  POPULAR LIBERTY
With the, Africans came (ho African institution of abject slavery; the large ('migrations from Connee.tieut engrafted on Now Netherlands the Puritan idea of popular freedom. Thorn wen; so many English at Manhattan as to require an English secretary, proaehnrs who could speak in English as well as in Dutch, and a publication of civil ordinances in English. Whole towns had been settled by New England men, who planted New England liberties in a Congregational way, with the consent and under the jurisdiction of the Dutch. Their presence and their activity foretold a revolution.
In the fatherland, the power of the; people was unknown; in New Netherlands, the necessities of thn colony had given it a twilight existence, and delegates from the. Dutch towns, at first twelve, then perhaps eight in number, had, as we have seen, mitigated the arbitrary authority of Kieft. There was no distinct concession of legislative, power to the people; but the people had,ame in such numbers that the public documents were sometimes issued in French as well as in Dutch and English. Troops of orphans were sometimes shipped for the milder
